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TRIAL OF A NATIVE WHO HAS RECENTLY STOLEN HIS WIFE FROM A TRIBE TO WHICH HE DOES NOT BELONG. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE NATIVES—THEIR 
WEAPONS—PECULIARITIES OF THE WoMEN— 
Tuerr HaBiTraTIONS—WaAR CouNCcILsS—PowER 
OF THE CHIEF. 


THEIR weapons are few and simple, consisting of the 
spear, the wummerah, the tomahawk, the waddie, the 
boomerang, the heliman, and some carry also a sort of 
wooden hatchet. Their spears are generally from ten 
to twelve feet in length, frequently longer; some con- 
sist of one, others of two, and the longest of three 
distinct pieces, which are chiefly made of the iron- 
bark wood. In the longest, the centre-bits are made 
of the grass-tree, which grows like a tall straight 
reed, and seems very well suited for the purpose of a 
spear. Some spears are hooked and jagged, and 
since the natives have become acquainted with glass, 
they have taken advantage of that material, by 
cementing the broken sharp splints of it, which are 
made.to jut out from the top of the spear like the 
points of lancets, as a substitute for their common 
way of jagging. They have also a peculiar spear for 
fishing, which is divided at the point into four prongs, 
jagged on the inside, so as to retain the fish. 

The wummerah is the instrument by which the spear 
is thrown. It is about three feet in length, having a 
hook at the point, and flat at the handle, which is 
about two or three inches wide. It is also used as a 
paddle when they fish in their canoes, When the 
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spear is thrown, the black fixes the hook of the wum- 
merah into a notch at the end of the spear, and, 
holding both in his right hand, about two feet from 
the hook, manages to bend the lower part of the 
spear between the hand and the hook, so that the 
spear leaves with a spring which gives it an additional 
force. But the Van Diemen’s Land black threw the 
spear by itself, without the aid of this instsument. 

The tomahawk formerly used by them, before iron 
was introduced, was made of sharpened stone or flint, 
very heavy and unwieldy, and fastened to a clumsy 
handle. But there is now scarcely a black to be seen 
who is not possessed of the common English toma- 
hawk, with iron blade. The waddie, or club, is about 
two feet and a half in length, very heavy, but not 
large, some having a knob at the top. It is used only 
in fighting in close combat. 

The boomerang is made of different kinds of wood, 
sometimes of the iron-bark, and sometimes of the 
stringy-bark tree. It is flat, and curved like the blade 
of a scimitar, of about two feet and a half in length, 
and two inches wide. It is used in two different 
ways,—as an instrument of amusement, and as a 
weapon to maim an animal. In the latter case, it is 
thrown along the ground, and made to spin like a 
wheel with such surprising velocity, that even the 
kangaroo in full speed is often brought to the ground 
by a blow from one of them. But when this instru- 
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ment is thrown in the air by way of amusement, it 
excites our curiosity to a great degree. The natives 
throw it from them, whirling horizontally to a distance 
of nearly a hundred yards ; it then turns back to- 
wards them, rising to a great height, making a rush- 
ing noise immediately over their heads, going nearly 
the same distance in the opposite direction,—then 
turning again, it performs similar gyrations or circles 
in the air, less and less each time, until it drops 
within-a few yards of their feet. It is wonderful and 
really astonishing to see several of these boomerangs 
thrown into the air at once, to observe them all rising, 
whizzing, circling, and crossing each other in all 
directions, and then drop at the feet of their respec- 
tive throwers. 

The heliman, or shield, is a piece of wood about two 
feet and a half in length, and about four inches thick 
in the middle; both ends taper off to a point, and its 
sides are sloped in a diamond shape, having a hole in 
the centre large enough to admit the hand. With 
this instrument they ward off, with great dexterity, 
spears that are thrown at them when standing 
punishment or engaged in fighting. They are often 
ornamented with red and white stripes, which is not 
the case with their other weapons. Their hatchet is 
about a foot aud a half in length, broad at the top, 
slightly curved, and sharpened at the edge. This is 
also used in fighting at close combat. 

The black women (commonly called gins) also 
wear a cloak made of the opossum-skins, and carry 
one or two nets which they make themselves. These 
nets generally contain all their little necessaries, and 
when they are burdened with the care of an infant 
child, the little fellow is seated in one of these nets, 
and carried behind the mother’s shoulders, with his 
little curly head peeping out, and seemingly quite 
contented. 

The hair of the women either does not naturally, 
or is not allowed to grow so long as that of the men, 
but it is shorter and very curly. Some of them orna- 
ment it with the teeth of the kangaroo, which, being 
cemented by a kind of black wax to their locks, 
dangle all round their heads,—and as this is not 
‘common to all, it may be a privilege only to the wife 
or relatives of achief. Their features, though alto- 
gether similar, of course are smaller than those 
of the men. They are not disfigured by scars or 
stripes like the men, though some have one or two 
stripes upon their arms, and this may be done to de- 
note the number of children which they may bear,— 
as the unmarried females do not appear to be marked 
at all. Though the cartilages of their noses are some- 
times perforated like those of the men, yet their teeth 
are allowed to remain whole. 

The black women of the sea-coast south of Sydney 
are remarkable for having the first joint of the little 
finger of the left hand taken off ; and this is done in 
infancy, by tying a piece of gut tight round the joint, 
until the nail-part comes off, and the wound heals 
progressively, without any apparent suffering on the 
part of the child. 

The only instrument which they carry is a stick 
about five feet in length, burnt and hardened at one 
end ; with this they dig out sweet potatoes, roots, 
and a sort of ground-nut, which they collect, put in 
their nets, and share at night with their husbands or 
other relatives, in whose gunya they might sleep. 
This appears to be their principal occupation in the 
field, while the men are employed in hunting. 

The climate of New South Wales being generally 
so fine and healthy, very little trouble is taken in 
constructing their gunyas, which can scarcely be 
called habitations, being merely a shelter from the 





wind and weather, and these are made larger or 
smaller according to the number which they are in- 
tended to contain. Three forked poles, so placed as 
to support one another, in the shape of a triangle, 
with leafy boughs, and sometimes a sheet or two of 
bark to lean against them on the windward side, form 
their resting-place and shelter for the night. But, in 
rainy seasons (which, happily for them, are seldom of 
long continuance, although sometimes the country is 
visited by storms of great violence), and in the winter 
months, during which the cold is not very severe, 
they make their gunyas entirely of bark ; and as the 
tribes seldom remain for a long time in one encamp- 
ment, but are constantly roaming from one part to 
another of their territories, it is fortunate that the 
trees which afford them a great portion of their food, 
should also supply them with the immediate means 
of shelter. 

The process by which the bark is stripped from the 
tree is very simple. It is first cut all round the tree 
into the timber, with the tomahawk, about a foot or 
so from the ground, and, a similar ring being cut 
about sixteen or eighteen feet above, the bark is then 
split down in a straight line from one ring to the 
other ; and after it has been beaten sufficiently with 
the blunt part of the tomahawk, the whole of the 
bark between the circular cuts will shell off without 
further trouble. 

The sheet thus stripped off is placed over a strong 
fire, in order that the heat may cause it to expand 
and flatten ; it is then bent double, and fixed on the 
ground, something in the form of a dog-house, and 
with the addition of a small sheet at the back their 
winter gunya is formed. 

They contrive to keep a small fire burning before 
each gunya all night, by placing a number of sticks 
round in a circle, keeping the lighted ends of them in 
the centre, which, as they burn and become shorter, are 
by degrees pushed in towards each other. When 
they remove from one place to another, and have not 
far to go, they generally carry a fire-stick with them ; 
but if they are about to encamp at a considerable 
distance, they manage to procure a fire by the friction 
of a pointed stick upon the inside of the dry grass- 
tree. To effect this, the grass-tree is split into two 
pieces, and, the stick being applied to one of the 
divided parts, it is rubbed quickly between the palms 
of the hands,—a hole is soon made,—and as soon as 
the smoke is observed, powdered charcoal is dropped 
in, which immediately ignites, and the desired flame 
is obtained*. 

Each tribe has a chief; but whether he possesses 
his authority from hereditary right, or is chosen, as 
being the most active and strong, the most valorous 
or warlike, or from any particular achievement, is not 
known. It may be observed, however, that they are 
in general the finest men; and though they are not 
distinguished from the rest in outward appearance or 
clothing, they alone have the privilege of having two 
wives. 

It is evident there are certain laws and regulations 
by which a tribe is governed, but, among a race 
whose manners are so simple, whose wants are so 
few, and those easily supplied, and whose territories 
are so boundless and extensive, we cannot but ima- 
gine their laws to be also very simple and limited. 
Every tribe possesses its own peculiar territory, and 
they appear to be very jealous of any invasion of their 
boundaries, which is often the cause of warfare be- 
tween one tribe and another. 

The chief exercises his authority in various ways : 
he has the power to disperse the tribe. to order their 

* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VIII., p. 184. 
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movements, and appoint the time when, and place 
where, they are all to assemble again. Sometimes 
the men hold a council of war,—for I have seen the 
oldest of them, to the number of thirty, sitting round 
in a circle (apart from the women and youths), talk- 
ing apparently very seriously, as if they had heard a 
report of the approach of a hostile tribe, or some 
other cause of fear; and, after an hour’s deliberation, 
the whole tribe has separated in parties of six or four, 
but the chief remaining with the women. These 
parties appear to act as piquets on the look out, and 
are so distributed throughout the territory, that each 
has its own particular district for observing, and at 
the same time can easily communicate with one 
another. In this manner they remain away for seve- 
ral days, nor do I thmk that they assemble again 
until the regular time appointed by the ¢hief. 

It is observed, that all countries, in proportion as 
they are civilized or barbarous, improve or degrade 
the marriage ceremony; and the most despicable 
part of the character of the Australian savage, is his 
courtship and final method of securing to himself a 
wife. It appears that one tribe intermarries with 
those of another; and the young black when arrived 
at the age of maturity, and the customary honours 
attending his growing years have been duly performed 
upon him, seeks out from amongst another tribe, the 
victim of his love. Bent on his purpose, he follows 
secretly the tribe to which the object of his choice 
belongs, from one place to another, for several days, 
taking care not to be observed, until the desired 
opportunity offers for seizing his prey; he then 
pounces upon the maid, and, with an unerring blow 
from his waddie, she lies stunned at his feet, while the 
female companions of her tribe fly away shrieking in 
all directions, the men being all absent in their occu- 
pation of hunting. 

The poor creature is dragged insensible from the 
spot, and brought victorious to the tribe to which the 
man belongs; and being thus introduced to a new 
tribe, with all of whom she is a perfect stranger, she 
is allowed to fret and pine until she becomes recon- 
ciled to her husband and his tribe. I have never 
heard, nor seen, that the women are treated ill by the 
men after this brutal ceremony, nor that the more 
laborious duties of life are thrown upon them, except 
what I have mentioned of their gathering the various 
ground-fruits. 

But this affair becomes, I believe, in all cases, the 
cause of hostilities between the two tribes ; and the 
man, who has injured and insulted the other tribe by 
thus forcibly taking possession of the woman, at an 
appointed meeting of the two tribes, is obliged to 
stand his punishment for the outrage, and this is a 
singular and not the least interesting of their cere- 
monies. 

The annexed drawing represents a tribe of blacks, 
and one of them in the act of undergoing his punish- 
ment for the offence. It is a sort of tournament on 
foot, where the hero has to come forward, and prove 
himself worthy of his bride, by his fortitude, activity, 
and skill; and though it seldom terminates by the 
death of the offender, his skill in the defence, and 
courage in combat are put well to the test. It is alto- 
gether a very spirited scene, both strangely serious, 
amusing, and ridiculous. A certain number of the 
men only cf both tribes meet together at some suit- 
able spot for the occasion, their faces and bodies are 
painted red to look warlike, terrible, and fierce ; and 
when the hostile parties approach near each other, 
the purport of their mecting is immediately acknow- 
ledged by a general shouting, which is succeeded by a 
confused jabbering, and «latter of angry tongues ; 
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tney then commence throwing their boomerangs in 
the air, and place themselves in a variety of postures, 
as if- endeavouring to outrival each other in mutual 
expressions of defiance. 

After some time, they group together, and appear 
to-be arranging the order of the ceremony. Some 
examine their spears, fix them to the wummerah, 
then balance and poise them, as if about to throw ;— 
others sham fighting with their waddies, to show their 
dexterity and gymnastic powers, until the signal is 
given from the chief for the ceremony to commence ; 
when those who are not to take a part in the affair 
fall back in different groups on either side. The 
hero of the day, carrying only the heliman, then 
makes his appearance, and comes forward in a bold 
and determined manner, confident in his skill, and 
willing to give the desired satisfaction for the offence. 
Two or three from the hostile tribe then come forward 
in the open space between the tribes, armed with a 
dozen or more spears, the wummerah and waddie. 


| These take their stand about twenty-five yards from 


the object of attack. A general silence ensues, and 
the attention of all is directed to the combatants. As 
soon as the assailant is observed to adjust his spear, 
the offender places himself in a posture of defence ; 
one spear after another is thrown at him with extreme 
precision and vengeance, but they are all warded off 
by the heliman, with equal skill, great coolness, and 
intrepidity. The anxiety on the part of the specta- 
tors as the spears are thrown, is very observable,—a 
sort of guttural exclamation and whispering is heard 
after each has been parried, and when the proper 
number has been completed, and the black has 
escaped unhurt, another general yell is set up, and a 
similar confusion to that which preceded the trial 
takes place. 

The offender has next to oppose himself to the man 

selected to fight him with the waddie. But this part 
of the affair is a brutal exhibition, as it is not so much 
a trial of skill in defence, as a trial of who can endure 
the heaviest blows upon the cobbera, or head. The 
combatants exchange several blows alternately, which 
are given with considerable action and revengeful 
earnestness ; and though it sometimes happens that 
one of the two becomes stunned and senseless, their 
escape can only be attributed to the wonderful thick- 
ness of their skulls, defended as they are in a great 
measure by their long matted hair. The offender, I 
believe, is not allowed to yield, or cry “ hold, enough!” 
and, consequently, as soon as he has satisfied his 
opponent by his strength and bravery, the ceremony 
ceases ; he is declared victorious, and received amidst 
the wild applause of both tribes. The two tribes 
afterwards encamp together for a day or so, and at 
night they perform their corrobary, or dance, for 
amusement, and to celebrate the cessation of hosti- 
lities. 
Ir cannot but be injurious to the human mind never to be 
called into effort; the habit of receiving pleasure without 
any exertion of thought, by the mere excitement of curiosity 
and sensibility, may be justly ranked among the worst 
effects of habitual novel-reading. Those who confine their 
reading to such books, dwarf their own faculties, and finally 
reduce their understandings to a deplorable imbecility. 
Like idle morning visiters, the brisk and breathless periods 
hurry in and hurry off in quick and profitlesss succession ; 
each, indeed, for the moments of its stay, prevents the 
pain of vacancy, while it indulges the love of sloth; but all 
together they leave the mistress of the house (the soul, I 
mean) flat and exhausted, incapable of attending to her 
own concerns, and unfitted for the conversation of more 
rational guests——CoLERIDGE. 
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POPULAR ERRORS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
I, 


NoTWITHSTANDING the general extension of educa- 
tion, and the consequent increase of knowledge 
within the last few years, many ridiculous notions as 
to lucky and unlucky days, witchcraft, omens, warn- 
ings, and various other popular superstitions, which 
prevailed to a lamentable extent in former times, are 
still retained with seme degree of belief. In many 
cases, indeed, this belief is not confined to the un- 
educated, but is to be found even among those, from 
whose opportunities of education we ought to expect 
better results. Sometimes these errors can be traced 
to their origin, but in by far the greater number 
of instances they have no foundation whatever in 
truth. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in his curious work on Vulgar 
Errors, attributes the belief in fallacies to the want 
of knowledge; and, speaking of the persons who 
are under the influence of such belief, says, ‘ Their 
understanding is so feeble in the discernment of 
falsities, and averting the errors of reason, that 
it submitteth to the fallacies of sense, and is un- 
able to rectify the error in its sensations. Thus 
the greater part of mankind, having but one eye 
of sense and reason, conceive the earth far bigger 
than the sun, the fixed stars lesser than the moon, 
their figures plane, and their spaces from the earth 
equidistant. For thus their sense informeth them, 
and herein their reason cannot rectify them, and 
therefore hopelessly continuing in mistakes, they live 
and dic in their absurdities, passing their days in 
perverted apprehensions and conceptions of the 
world, derogatory unto God, and the wisdom of the 
creation.” 

The belief in witchcraft and astrology, has, at the 
present day, so far given way before the advance of 
knowledge, that we need not recapitulate the horrid 
scenes of fraud and bloodshed, of which, in former 
times, they were the cause; it is true we still have our 
fortune-tellers, and our prophetic almanacks, but they 
are now looked on with the eye of curiosity, rather 
than belief. It is singular how the human mind will 
cling to folly with which it is accustomed, long after 
the understanding is satisfied of its want of truth. As 
far back as 1607, we find the following prohibition of 
prophetic almanacks, and yet even in the present day, 
common sense and common decency are alike outraged 
by the appearance of some wretched trash under the 
same title. “ All conjurors and framers of prophecies 
and almanacks, exceeding the limits of allowable astro- 
logy, shall be punished severely in their persons. And 
we forbid all printers and booksellers, under the same 
penalties, to print, or expose for sale, any almanacks 
or prophecies, which shall not first have been seen 
and revised \-v the archbishop, the bishop, (or those 
who shall be expressly appointed for that purpose,) 
and approved of by their certificates signed by their 
own hand, and, in addition, shall have permission 
from us or from our ordinary judges.” 

In 1579, Henry the Third of France appears to 
have had much the same opinion of the gipsies and 
their craft as is entertained at the present day. “ All 
that they do,” he says, “is to amuse people and 
cheat them of their money, for they have no power 
of divination, and know not what they say. They 
acknowledge. no God, living like beasts and dogs; 
great and cunning thieves, without knowing whence 
they came or what will become of them. Still they 
acknowledge a certain count who is their chief; they 
say they are natives of Lower Egypt, where their 
fathers turned again to the unbelief of paganism. 
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| They have a peculiar jargon, but nevertheless they 


speak all languages, they make a practice of sorcery ; 
insolent rascals and insolent villains !"’ 

Of the popular errors and superstitions, which it 
will be the object of these papers to elucidate, the 
following may be considered as Errors in Natural 
History. 

“ A dead body is heavier than a living one.”—This 
we believe is not uncommonly considered true, much 
as it is against reason; the best refutation of such an 
error would be experiment. Perhaps this belief may 
have arisen from the more unmanageable nature of a 
dead than of a living load, so that more strength is 
exhausted in carrying the same weight in one case 
than the other. 

“There is one passage into the stomach for liquids, 
and another for solids.’—This is utterly untrue; 
there are two passages from the mouth, one for food 
of all descriptions, and leading to the stomach; and 
the other for the breath, (the windpipe,) leading to 
the lungs. 

In many bvoks of natural history we find a figure 
like the engraving. It is called the “ Scythian 
Lamb,” sometimes the “ Tartarian Lamb ;” it was 
said to be an animal, and although rooted to the 
ground, to have so deadly an effect on vegetation in 
its neighbourhood, as to prevent grass of any kind 
from growing. So singular a creature, of course, 
attracted great attention, and it was thought worthy 
the notice of the Royal ‘Society; since then it has 
been discovered to be a species of moss, curiously 
twisted, so as to have some resemblance in form to an 





animal. 


The engraving is a figure of one of these 
impositions that was formerly preserved in the British 
Museum. 

“ A man weighs more before dinner than after.”"— 
This ridiculous error is easily disproved, but much 
reasoning has been wasted on this subject, the rea- 
soners forgetting, or not being acquainted with a story 


told of James the Sixth of Scotland. It seems that, in 
his time, it was the general belief that a pail of water 
weighed less with a goose in it, than it did without 
the bird; much discussion had arisen in the presence 
of James as to the cause of this singular result, but 
the philosophers could arrive at no satisfactory con- 
clusion. At length the wary monarch asked them 
whether it would not be as well to ascertain whether 
the fact was true before they argued on the matter. 
They took his advice and discovered their error. Let 
us do the same, and if the means are in our hands, 
never believe an improbable story until we have 
proved ivs truth. 

* That there are mermen and mermaids, half man 
or woman, and the remainder fish.”"—The existence 
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of these creatures has been attested by many wit- 
nesses, who having but little knowledge of natural 
history, have mistaken the round and whiskered 
head of the seal, or the dugong, for part of a human 
figure. It is to be remembered that our mermaids 
are generally said to be seen during a storm, imper- 
fectly through the mist. 

There are, of course, at all times, plenty of skilful 
knaves and unprincipled adventurers ready to take 
advantage of the credulity of the public, and a belief 
in many absurdities has been maintained by the 
seeming evidence which the cunning of such persons 
has from time to time furnished. To say nothing of 
the impostures.constantly practised at fairs, and by 
travelling show-people, a striking instance of this 
kind occurred not many years ago in London. It 
was announced that a party had arrived from abroad 
with a real mermaid, which was to be exhibited in a 
leading street at the west end of the town. A pretty 
round fee was demanded for admission, and the dupes 
were shown a strange-looking object in a glass case, 
which was unblushingly declared to. be a mermaid. 
But the imposture was too gross to last long, it was 
ascertained to be the dried skin of the head and 
shoulders of a monkey, attached by a glutinous 
matter to the dried skin of a fish of the salmon kind, 
with the head cut off, and the whole was stuffed and 
highly varnished, the better to deceive the eye. This 
grotesque object was taken by a Dutch vessel from 
on board a native Malacca boat, and from the reve- 
rence shown to it by the sailors, the conjecture of 
Mr. Donovan is probably correct, that it was intended 
to be a representation of the incarnation of one of 
their idol-gods; the engraving will illustrate the 
subject. The figure on the left is the pretended 
mermaid that was brought to London; that on the 
right, a copy of part of a Japanese drawing re- 
presenting one of their deities; the written charac- 
ters underneath probably describe the subject of the 
drawing. 




















So considerable were the profits that accrued from 
the exhibition, that the mermaid became the subject 
of a suit in Chancery; but the bubble soon burst, 
and it is now exhibited along with a learned pig in a 
penny show. 





Woutp you judge of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
pleasure, take this rule :—Whatever weakens your reason, 
impairs the tenderness of your conscience, obscures your 
sense of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual things ;— 
in short, whatever increases the strength and authority of 
your body over your mind, that thing is sin to you, how- 
ever innocent it may be in itselfi—-Sourngy's Life of 
Wesley. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 


Tue following statement, which is contained in the 
Second Report of the Church Commissioners, will be 
read with interest by all who value the advantages of 
public religious instruction as afforded by means of 
our Established Church. 


The most prominent of those defects, waich cripple the 
energies of the Established Church, and circumscribe its 
usefulness, is the want of churches and ministers in the 
large towns and populous districts of the kingdom. The 
growth of the population has been so rapid as to outrun the 
means, possessed by the Establishment, of meeting its 
spiritual wants: and the result has been, that a vast pro- 
portion of the people are left destitute of the opportunities 
of public worship and Christian instruction, even when 
every allowance is made for the exertions of those religious 
bodies which are not in connexion with the Established 
Church. 

It is not necessary, in this Report, to enter into all the 
details, by which the truth of this assertion might be 
proved. It will be sufficient to state the following facts as 
examples. Looking to those parishes only, which contain 
each a population exceeding 10,000, we find that in London 
and its suburbs, including the parishes on either bank of 
the Thames, there are four parishes, or districts, each 
having a population exceeding 20,000, and containing an 
aggregate of 166,000 persons, with church-room for 8200 
(not quite one-twentieth of the whole ;) and only eleven 
clergymen. 

There are twenty-one others, the aggregate population of 
which is 739,000, while the church-room is for 66,155, (not 
one-tenth of the whole:) and only forty-five clergymen. 

There are nine others, with an aggregate population of 
232,000, and church-room for 27,327, (not one-eighth of the 
whole;) and only nineteen clergymen. 

The entire population of these thirty-four parishes 
amounts to 1,137,000, while there is church-room only for 
101,682. Supposing that church-room is required for one- 
third, there ought to be sittings for 379,000 persons. There 
is therefore a deficiency of 277,318 sittings: or if we allow 
25,000 for the number of sittings in proprietary chapels, 
the deficiency will be 252,318. 

Allowing one church for a population of 3000, there 
would be required in these parishes 379 churches; whereas, 
there are in fact only 69, or, if proprietary chapels be 
added, about 100, leaving a deficiency of 279; while 
there are only 139 clergymen, in a population exceeding a 
million. 

But a comparison between the amount of population, and 
that of church-room, will not furnish, by itself, an accurate 
view of the provision which is made for the spiritual wants 
of the people; because many of the chapels, which con- 
tribute to swell the amount of church-room, have no par- 
ticular districts assigned to them; and we consider the 
assignment of a district to each church, or chapel, to be 
necessary to the ends of pastoral instruction, and to carryin 
into full effect the parochial economy of the Established 
Church. 

The evils, which flow from this deficiency in the means 
of religious instruction and pastoral superintendence, 
greatly outweigh all other inconveniences, resulting from 
any defects or anomalies in our ecclesiastical institutions ; 
and it unfortunately happens, that while these evils are 
the most urgent of all, and mogt require the application of 
an effectual remedy, they are precisely those, for which a 
remedy can be least easily found. 

The resources which the Established Church possesses, 
and which can properly be made available to that purpose, 
in whatever way they may be husbanded, or distributed, 
are evidently quite inadequate to the exigency of the case; 
and all that we can hope to do is, gradually to diminish the 
intensity of the evil*. 


In a charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of London, in the year 1834, it is said, that “in the 
eastern and north-eastern districts of the metropolis, 
there are ten parishes, containing together a popula- 
tion of 353,460 persons. In these parishes there are 
18 churches and chapels, served by 24 incumbents 
and curates: the average being not quite one church 


* Second Report, 1856, 
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or caapel for every 19,000 souls, and one clergyman 
for every 14,000.” 

On the facts which are furnished in these docu- 
ments, the Bishop of London has recently founded a 
short but powerful appeal to the Christian public. 
His Lordship expresses his hope, that by means of 
large donations, a considerable fund may be forth- 
with raised for the purpose of building, or purchasing, 
and partly endowing, at least fifty new churches or 
chapels, in the most populous part of the metropolis 
and its suburbs. 

After urging the necessity of raising a fund by 
subscription, the bishop says he would not be under- 
stood to relinquish the claim which he considers the 
people to have upon the government of the country 
for a due supply of the opportunities of public wor- 
ship and Christian teaching, through the medium of” 
the Established Church: and he thinks that the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case would justify a legis- 
lative interference towards the attainment of this 
object. 

The measures proposed by the bishop are similar 
to those which were adopted for the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and fifty parish-churches in the 
city, in the emergency that arose after the Fire of ' 
London in 1666. Liberal donations flowed in on 
that occasion from Royalty, from noble benefactors, 
from the clergy and laity, from parishes, and from 
persons in humble life. King Charles the Second 
not only contributed himself, but urged upon others 
the duty of assisting in the good work ; and in his 
repeated Acts for a duty on coals, towards this object, 
he was followed by James the Second, William the 
Third, Queen Anne, and George the First. 


The 9th Anne, chap. 22, granted to the queen a duty of 
2s. a chaldron upon all coals imported into London, to be 
applied to the building of fifty new churches in, or near, 
the cities of London and Westminster, “and for making 
such churches and chapels as were already built, and 
capable thereof, parish churches; and for purchasing 
houses for the habitations of the ministers of the said 
churches.” The Ist Geo. I., chap. 23, imposed a duty of 
3s. a chaldron upon all coals imported as aforesaid, to be 
appropriated towards maintaining the ministers of the said 
churehes. The churches which were actually built, did 
not, indeed, amount to half the number intended; and in 
some cases there appears to have been too lavish an ex- 
penditure of the money so granted; yet we have reason to 
be thankful, that so great an addition was made to the 
Church's means of providing for the pastoral care of the 
metropolis. 

At the present time, the duty of 8d. a ton, levied upon 
coals imported into London, produces about £75,000 

r annum, which revenue is mortgaged for twenty years. 

he addition of 2d. a ton to this duty, which would be 
searcely felt by the consumers, would produce somewhat 
more than £18,000 per annum, upon which, if mortgaged 
for-a certain number of years, a sum of money might be 
borrowed, svflicient for the erection of thirty or forty new 
churches ; or it might be appfied, year by wear, to the gradual 
accomplishment of that object. 

The proposed additional duty of 2d. per ton (the price of 
coals varying from 25s. to 35s.), would enhance the cost to 
the consumer in so small a proportion, that it would hardly 
deserve the name of-a burden. A family, consuming 
fifteen tons of coals annually, would contribute no more 
than one half-crown perannum, while the poor man, whose 
consumption is limited to a single ton, would give only 
two-pence per annum, for a purpose the most beneficial to 
himself and to his brethren, that of providing himself, and 
them, with opportunities of worshipping God, and learning 
his will, and of pe?petuating to their children’s children all 
the advantages of pastoral instruction and guidance, which 
are afforded by ous Established Church. 


We heartily wish success to this good design, and 
recommend our readers to promote it to the best of 
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THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


Bur welcome, of the Summer Sun 
Bright offspring ! welcome glorious June. * * * * 
ow glorious is yon vaulted dome ! 
Far as the excursive eye can roam, 
» From that deep azure overhead 
To where the earth’s wide girdle spread 
Around us terminates the view, 
With paler and yet paler blue; 
No spot pollutes the pure serene 
Or if a transient spot be seen 
Of scatter’d vapour here and there 
Ascending through the calm clear air, 
Soon fades it from the following sight, 
And melting joins the abyss of light. 
Then as the Sun draws near his rest 
Of glory, 'twixt the north and west, 
How changed is that horizon pale ! 
How from behind the filmy veil 
Looks forth the setting orb of gold! 
And ere the twilight dim infold 
The face of things, what tints are seen, 
Of brilliant yellow, purple, green, 
Flooding the sky with liquid gleams ! 
Thence mounting upward, how the streams 
On some small cloud, if cloud appear, 
Scarce moving through the concave sphere, 
Cast their reflection’s vivid glow: 
Illumining the skirts below 
With gold and purple hues array’d, 
The parts superior veil’d in shade! * * * * 
But what's the Sun, with strength array’d 
And majesty, to Him who made 
And holds him in his daily course ? 
If his be vigour, what’s the force 
Which form’d him and preserves him strong ? 
If majesty to him belong, 
What must that micutT1eR Berne be 
Who robed him thus with majesty ; 
And gave him empire; and alone 
Supports him on his azure throne ? 
In all creation’s works, the source 
Alone of beauty and of force, 
He forms his creatures as they are, 
For greatness strong, for beauty fair ; 
But such how infinitely less 
Than his stupendous perfectness ? 
Yet all meanwhile, the more they show 
Of grace and strength, the more to know 
They lead us by authentick sign, 
Of his creative power divine ; 
The more to see Him, and the more 
Though from afar, his steps adore ! 


[Abridged from Bisnop Mant’s British Months.] 





Ico_mMKILL.—We were now treading that illustrious island, 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian régions,— 
whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossi- 
ble, if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it were 
possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses ; whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and from my friends be 
such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us indifferent and 
unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied, 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona.—Jounson. 


\ SPANISH PROVERB. 


WHOEVER pays you more court than he is accustomed to 
pay, either intends to deceive you, or finds you necessary to 
him.—CovurrTenay. 


Le? every man study his prayers, and read his duty in his 
petitions. For the body of our prayer is the sum of our 
duty ; and as we must ask of God whatsoever we need, so 
we must labour for all that we ask——JEREmMY TAYLor. 
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KING HENRY AND THE ABBOT. 


Kine Henry the Eighth, as he was hunting in Windsor 
Forest, either casually, or (more probably) wilfully losing 
himself, struck down, about dinner-time, to the Abbey 
of Reading, where disguising himself (much for delight, 
more for discovery to see unseen), he was invited to the 
abbot’s table, and passed for one of the king's guard, a 
place to which the proportions of his person might pro- 
perly entitle him. 

A sirloin of beef was set before him, so knighted, saith 
tradition, by this King Henry, on which the king laid on 
lustily, not disgracing one of that place for whom he was 
mistaken. 

“ Well fare thy heart, quoth the abbot, and here in a cup 
of sack I remember the health of his grace, your master. 
I would give one hundred pounds, on the condition I could 
feed so heartily on beef as youdo. Alas! my weak and 
squeazie stomach will hardly digest the wing of a small 
rabbit or chicken.” The king pleasantly pledged him; and 
heartily thanking him for his good cheer, after dinner 
departed as undiscovered as he came thither. 

Some weeks after, the abbot was sent for by the Pursui- 
vant, brought up to London, clapped in the Tower, kept 
close prisoner, and fed for a short time with bread and 
water. Yet not so empty his body of food, as his mind 
was filled with fears, creating many suspicions to himself, 
when, and how, he had incurred the king's displeasure. 
At last a sirloin of beef was set before him, on which the 
abbot fed as the farmer of his grange, and verified the 
proverb, that two hungry meals makes the third a glutton. 
In springs King Henry out of a private Jobby, where he 
had placed himself, the invisible spectator of the abbot’s 
behaviour.—* My lord,” quoth the king, “ presently depo- 
sit your hundred pounds, or else no going hence all the 
days of your life; I have been your physician to cure 
you of your squeazie stomach; and here, as I deserve, I 
demand my fee for the same.” The abbot down with his 
dust, and, glad he had escaped so, returned to Reading, as 
somewhat lighter in purse, so much more merrier in heart 
than when he came thence.—FuL.er's Ecclesiastical Hist. 


THERE is a compensation in the structure of granivorous 
and herbivorous birds, such as turkeys, geese, pigeons, &c., 
for the want of teeth. All these birds are furnished with 
a peculiar and most powerful muscle, called the gizzard; 
the inner coat of which is fitted up with rough plaits, 
which, by a strong friction against one another,-break and 
grind the hard aliment as effectually, and by the same me- 
chanical action as a coffee-mill would do. It has been 
proved by the most correct experiments, that the gastric 
Juice of these birds will not operate upon entire grain, not 
even when softened by water, or macerated in the crop. 
Therefore, without a grinding machine within its body, 
without the trituration of the gizzard, a chicken would 
have starved upon a heap of corn. A resemblance has 
been remarked between the stomachs of gallinaceous fowls 
and the stgucture of corn-mills. Whilst the two sides of the 
gizzard perform the office of the mill-stones, the craw or 
crop supplies the place of the hopper. When our fowls 
are abundantly supplied with meat, they soon fill their 
craw; but the meat. does nat immediately pass hence into 
the gizzard; it always enters in very small quantities, in 
proportion to the progress of trituration ; in the same man- 
ner as, in a mill, a receiver is fixed above the two large 
stones, which serve for grinding the corn; which receiver, 
although the corn be ‘put into it by bushels, allows the 
grain to dribble only in small quantities, into the central 
hole in the upper mill-stone.——Cressingham Rectory. 





No other disposition or turn of mind so totally unfits a man 
for all the social offices of life, as indolence. An idle man 
is a mere blank in the creation; he seems made for no end, 
and lives to no purpose. He cannot engage himself in 
any employment or profession, because he will never have 
diligence enough to follow it; he can succeed in no under- 
taking, for he will never pursue it; he must be a bad hus- 
band, father, and relation, for he will mot take the least 
pains to preserve his wife, children, and family, from starv- 
ing; and he must be a worthless friend, for he would not 
draw his hand from his bosom, though to prevent the 
destruction of the universe. 
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ON REASON, 


ReEAson shows itself in all occurrences of life; whereas ° 
the brute makes no discovery of such a talent, but in what 
immediately regards his own preservation, or the continu 
ance of his species. Animals in théir generation are wiser 
than the sons of men; but their wisdom is confined to a 
few particulars, and lies in a very narrow compass. Take 
a brute out of his instinct, and you find him wholly de- 
prived of understanding. To use an instance that comes 
often under observation : 

With what caution does the hen provide herself a nest 
in places unfrequented, and free from noise and disturb: 
ance! When she has laid her eggs in such a manner that 
she can cover them, what care does she take in turning 
them frequently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth! When she leaves them to provide for her neces- 
sary: sustenancé, how punctually does she return. before 
they have timé to cool, and become incapable of producing 
an animal! In the Summer, you see her giving herself 
greater freedoms, and quitting her care for above two 
hours together; but in Winter, when the rigour of the 
Season would chill the principles of life, and destroy the 
young one,’she grows more assiduous in her attendance, 
and stays away but half the time. When the birth ap- 
proaches, with how much nicety and attention does she 
help the chick to break its prison! Not to take notice of 
her covering it from the injuries of the weather, providing 
it proper nourishment, and teaching it to help itself, nor to 
mention her forsaking her nest, if, after the usual time of 
reckoning, the young one does not make its appearance. 
A chemical operation could not be followed with greater axé 
or diligence than is seen in the hatching of a chick ; though 
there are many other birds that show an infinitely greater 
sagacity in all the forementioned particulars.—Appison. 





Ir may be said that the course of events is so complicated 
and so tortuous, that conduct to harmonize with it must be 
tortuous also, and that, in the necessity that exists for nume- 
rous and skilful combinations, simplicity must altogether be 
cast aside as unsuited to the present state and necessities 
of the social condition. I have come to a wholly different 
conclusion. I deem it most important even on these very 
grounds, and for these (to me at least) always secondary 
objects, to preserve sincerity in the means, and simplicity 
in the end, see extensive may be the combinations by 
which that end is sought to be obtained. For if, in addi- 
tion to the complications of society and to the combinations 
necessary to our individual success, we superadd suppres- 
sions, and those moral falsehoods, which are worse and every 
way more injurious than direct lies, we render success far 
less probable, and even in its attainment less valuable, from 
the recollection of the unworthy means by which it has been 
achieved. 

I well know the process by which men are led on to 
this fearful state of constant insincerity in matters of worldl 
interest, whether of fame, riches, or power, all of which 
might, and yet will, I hope, be estimated at their proper 
value (whilst they are permitted to have any value at all), as 
means, and not as ends..~CoLERIDGE. 





THE DISSOLUTION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Aas! they had been friends in youth, 

But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain ; 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 


Each spoke words of high disdain, . 

And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 
They parted, ne’er to meet again, 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder. 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 

: ~  CoLeripGE, 
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THE COMMON CHERRY LAUREL, 
(Prunus Laurocerasus,) 
AND THE- 
LAUREL OF THE. ANCIENTS, (rae Bay-Tree,) 
(Laurus nobilis.) 





Tuts shrub bears a very great resemblance in the 
form of its leaves, and otherwise, to the true laurel, 
but is considered by botanists as belonging to a 
genus more nearly resembling, in many respects, the 
almond-tree. It is a native of the Levant, but has 
been cultivated in England for many years, on 
account of its beautiful shining evergreen leaves. 
These leaves have a bitter astringent taste, and in 
flavour resemble bitter almonds; the aromatic flavour 
they impart has caused them to be used in cookery, 
particularly in custards, puddings, &c. 

The cherry-laurel grows, in Europe, to the height 
of from twelve to fifteen feet, but it is much larger in 
warmer climates. 

In some cases, instead of employing the simple 
leaves, a distilled water is prepared from the plant, 
and used for the same purposes. This water was 
some years ago discovered to be highly poisunous ; 
the account of this discovery is thus related by 
Dr. Madden in a communication to the Royal 
Society :— 

“A very extraordinary accident that fell out here 
some months ago, has discovered to us a most dan- 
gerous poison, which was never before known to be 
so, though it has been in frequent use among us. 
The thing I mean is a simple water distilled from the 
leaves of the Laurocerasus. The water is at first of a 
milky colour, but the oil which comes over the helm 
with it, being in a good measure separated by passing 
it through a flannel bag, it becomes as clear as com- 
mon water. It has the smell of bitter-almond or 
peach-kernel, and has been for many years of frequent 
use among our housewives and cooks. It has been 
much used also by our drinkers of drams, and the 
proportion they generally use it in, has been one part 
of laurel-water to four of brandy. Nor has this 
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practice, however frequent, ever been attended with 
any apparent ill consequences, till some time im the 
month of September, 1728." Be: 

The doctor then says, “that a servant living at a 
house where great quantities of laurel-water was sold, 
got a bottle from her mistress and gave it to her 
mother as a very rich cordial; her mother made a 
present of it to her sister, who was a shop-keeper in 
the town, that she might be able to oblige her cus- 
tomers: to one of these she offered a glass containing 
about two ounces, of which her friend drank about 
two-thirds, she herself drinking the remainder. The 
female who had drunk the greater quantity expired in 
about an hour. Alarmed at this accident, she sent 
for her sister, from whom she received it, who de- 
clared it was impossible the cordial, as she called it, 
could have occasioned the death of the woman: to 
prove this, she drank as much as five spoonfuls, and 
expired in a very short time.” 

The poisonous nature of the laurel-water having 
been thus ascertained, greater caution has since that 
time been employed in its use; but still, the leaves 
are employed in cookery to a dangerous extent, con- 
sidering the violent nature of the poison they 
contain. 

The discoveries of modern chemistry have brought 
to light the most virulent poison yet known, and the 
most rapid in its effects, namely, Prussic-acid, and it 
is since found that the poison which resides in the 
juice of the Prunus laurocerasus is this identical acid. 

The Bay Trec (Laurus nobilis), so well known in 
England, where it has been naturalized for many years, 
was held in the highest estimation by the ancients. 
It is found wild in Greece and many other parts 
of the Levant, and belongs to a tribe of trees which 
produce many useful spices and drugs, as for instance, 
cinnamon, cassia, camphor, sassafras, &c. 

The elegant form of the leaves of the bay-tree, their 
fragrant smell, and the fact of the plant being an ever- 
green, were, perhaps, the chief causes of its celebrity. 
It was represented in their temples as binding the brows 
of Apollo, their god of poetry; it formed numerous 
ornaments in their sacred edifices; and was wreathed 
into the shape of coronets, as prizes for the victors in 
the games of the circus. It was a common belief in 
those times, that the laurel was never struck by 
lightning ; and Pliny, the Roman historian, relates, 
that the Emperor Tiberius always crowned himself 
with laurel during a thunderstorm. It was also the 
agent in many popular superstitions. 

If a few of the leaves were thrown into the fire, 
and crackled violently, it was a good sign; if, on the 
contrary, they burnt without noise, it was unlucky: 
and a few placed under the pillow, was an infallible 
method to obtain pleasant dreams ! 

In later times, it has been used, in many foreign 
universities, as a mark of honour, in bestowing 
degrees of medicine, &c., or crowning a poet; and 
the Latin name of Bachelor of Arts, (Baccalaureus 
Artium) is derived from the berry of the laurel. 

The leaf of the bay is much narrower and more 
pointed than that of the cherry-laurel, and has a very 
fragrant smell. As a shrub it is very slow of growth, 
and never attains a large size. 

We have noticed this plant at the same time as the 
cherry-laurel on account of the similarity of their 
names, and to explain the distinction between the 
plant called laurel by the Greeks, and the laurel of 
our shrubberies. 
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